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whole time would be very much in the way, and would idle the other pupils, and that any plan for practical millwright work in College would be very costly."
On the llth December, 1889, a dinner was given in honour of James Thomson and two of his colleagues, John Nichol and Richard (afterwards Sir Richard) Jebb, who were all three resigning their chairs in Glasgow University, the last named having been appointed Public Orator in his own University of Cambridge.
Mr James A. Campbell, M.P. for the University, in the course of his speech said:
" I have now the honour to propose the toast of the evening— 'Our Guests.' We are assembled to-night to do honour to three distinguished gentlemen who have lately retired from the position of professors in our University. For many years past they have exercised the function of professors with great credit to themselves and signal advantage and honour to the University. And now that they have demitted office—two of them, I regret to say, because they were no longer feeling equal to the strain of its duties—it becomes us to take the opportunity of acknowledging our gratitude to them, for we know what their services have been —not only our gratitude, but the gratitude of many others who sympathise with us—and also to wish them health and happiness in the future...."
Principal Caird in responding at the close of the dinner said :
" * * * The resignation of a professor is not always an unmitigated misfortune to a University. It is hard indeed for any man to believe that his best days are over—to let the conviction dawn on his mind, for instance, that the same old lectures that have so often done good service in the past are a commodity that by long exposure to the air has lost much of its original pungency. Yet though it is not in nature that a man himself should find consolation for retirement from office in the thought of lessened efficiency, other people may. Need I say that on the present occasion no such consolation can be ours ? In the case of Dr James Thomson, pur regret for his retirement is indeed deepened by the fact that it is due, as its immediate cause, to a serious, but we all hope, only temporary physical ailment. That it is not due to any abatement of intellectual activity, of scientific interest or ingenuity, or of delight in expounding to others the results of his thought and research, any one, who, like myself, has visited and conversed with
him since his retirement, can bear confident witness__
^ But gentlemen, let me say in conclusion it is not in his writings, however excellent, that the best memorial of a great teacher is to be found. We can perhaps recall the names of